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king of Gaur. He founded Mrohaung as his capital, and his
Mohammedan followers built a mosque there. From this time
onwards the Arakanese kings, although Buddhists, used
Mohammedan titles in addition to their own names. They
even issued medallions bearing the Kalima, the Mohammedan
confession of faith. The connection between Arakan and
India became even more pronounced when in 1459 an Arakan-
ese king occupied Chittagong.
As the fifteenth century progressed, the rulers of Ava
became too much involved in dealing with their own unruly
vassals to spare energy for enterprises against the Mons. Shan
states such as Onbaung, Yawnghwe and Mohnyin up in the
mountains made common cause with rebellious Burmese local
lords and the land was in a chronic state of unrest. The inter-
ference of the Shan sawbwas reached its peak in the first half of
the sixteenth century, when Ava was fatally weakened by the
cession of the Kyauksfe region to Toungoo. As Harvey puts it,
Upper Burma became *a bedlam of snarling Shan states'. The
last four rulers of Ava, before its absorption into the reunited
kingdom of Burma in 1555, were all Shan sawbwas.
The one bright spot in all this welter of barbarism is the rise
of Burmese vernacular literature. As might be expected, it was
the product of monastic schools in whose calm seclusion the
culture of Pagan was guarded and cherished. That culture,
however, had its roots in the study of Pali literature. Hence the
fact- that during a period of Shan dominance the national
literature had its birth is an illustration of the strength of
Burmese nationalism not without significance. Much of it is
poetry and consists of translations or paraphrases of sacred
stories such as Shin Aggathamahdi's versions of the jataka
stories of the Buddha, composed early in the sixteenth century.
But the period also produced Shin Thilawuntha's Yazawingyaw
chronicle, the earliest Burmese history extant. The compiler
was a monk of Taungdwingyi in Magwfe district. Expelled for
writing poetry which his abbot considered profane, he made his
way to Ava, where King Minhkaung II built him a monastery
named Yatanabiman. There he wrote his chronicle, some more
poems still treasured today, and a grammatical treatise. His life
covered the period 1453-1520. Unfortunately his chronicle had